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For some forty years, Max Factor Hollywood have 
been pioneers in every new cosmetic development, 
and today, they are universally acknowledged to 
be the world’s greatest authority on every phase 
of make-up. Not only are their products the favourites 
of the world’s most famous stage, screen and 
television stars, but they are also the favourites of 
millions of women of all ages in every walk of life. 


Yes—rely on Max Factor... for a// your beauty needs. 
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THEATRE BOOK CLUB 


As the Theatre 
interests you the 
THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
will prove a_ boon. 
Members buy out- 
standing books published from 25s. 


to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS: 


Nov: EARLY STAGES, by John 
Gielgud. His fascinating autobiography. 
27 illustrations. Published at 12s. 6d., 
a saving of 5s. 


jan THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL 
3, edited by Frances Stephens. A 
pictorial record of the year. Published 
at 18s., a saving of 10s. 6d. 


Mar: MISS HORNIMAN AND THE 
GAIETY THEATRE, by Rex Pogson. 
Foreword by St. John Ervine. 25 
illustrations. Published at 2Is., a 
saving of 13s. 6d. 

Each alternate month members 
receive the Club's special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These 
are all unabridged, contain the origin- 
al illustrations, are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. There are 
no membership fees. You need send 
no money till you get your first book. 
Members have the privilege of buying 
past selections in stock at the special 
Club price. 

“7 take this opportunity to say how 
pleased I am with your books,” is the 
latest testimonial (we have had hun- 
dreds) from Miss V. Armstrong, 
Mass., U.S.A. 


Fill in this Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club 1 agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing ] 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, 
but in the event of my wishing to cance! at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing 

I enclose £2 5s. for one year's subscription 

(6 books.. $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not appl 


NAMI ; 
State Mr.. Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


ADDRESS 


SIGNATURI T.W.37 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d 


The Critic in the 
Theatre 


by 


Harold Downs 


With a foreword by Neville Cardus. In this 
Stimulating book. the author deals with the 
ingredients of theatrical cntertainment—play- 
writing, producing, acting, theatregoing, criticis- 
ing—brings out their significance, and recalls 
important pronouncements, written or spoken 
about the _ theatre especially during this 
century. 12/6 net. 
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Member of Associated Booksellers 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Commencing 7th October 8.45 p.m 
Subs. 6.10 G 8.45. Wed. 2.4 
GEORGE FORMBY in the Big Autumn Show 
‘sFUN AND THE FAIR” 
BILLY COTTON AND BAND, TERRY THOMAS 
THE DEEP RIVER BOYS, etc., etc 
HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 G 8.45 
BELITA and Great Company in 
‘* CHAMPAGNE ON ICE” 

A Novel Stage and Ice Revue 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 G 8.30 
FRANKIE HOWERD, WINIFRED ATWELL 
in New Folies Bergere Revue 


“PARDON MY FRENCH” 























An illustrated study of his work for stages 


by Kenneth Tynan) 


by Kenneth Tynan 


A fascinating book by a brilliant writer about the most 
stimulating and controversial actor on the contemporary 
stage, who is at the same time one of the most outstanding 
and popular stars of British films. Uniquely illustrated. 


42 pages of plates 12s 6d net ready November 
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Over the Footlights 


F OUR guess is correct the 1953 London 
autumn theatre season will be more suc- 
cessful than that of last year. Already the 
Old Vic has opened to considerable acclaim 
with productions of Hamlet and All's Well 
that Ends Well by Michael Benthall which 
promise an interesting and lively achieve- 
ment during the next five years, and the 
establishment of not a few clever young 
actors in the process. Praise of T. S. Eliot's 
The Confidential Clerk by now seems super- 
fluous—this is brilliant theatre—and as we 
go to press first night reviews of The Devil's 
General suggest that another worthwhile 
play has come to Town. Judging by 
advance news of several new plays soon to 
reach the West End, more _ promising 
material is at hand, several of the plays 
being by new authors. Last year the 
autumn season was one of the most disas- 
trous since before the war, so that this 
brighter outlook is much to be desired. 
It is good news too that the Edinburgh 
Festival this year showed an increase in Ann Todd 
receipts of £10,000 over last year. With the quakes a welcome return to the West End at the end 
administration’s usual admirable promptness of October as co-star with Norman Wooland in Mary 
advance information about the 1954 pro- "Hasley Bell's new pisy * Rocelen, Kteid.” sow on @ 
grammes has already been given. The (Portrait by Anthony Buckley) 
Comédie Frangaise, previously unable to 
take part in the Festival because of their holiday period intervening, are altering their 
plans and will be at Edinburgh next year with a repertory of French plays. The Old 
Vic Company will again appear for two weeks, and Glyrdebourne will participate 
once more. In addition there will be a French opera company, and two well-known 
European orchestras from Denmark and Hamburg. FS. 


Cover Portrait: Denholm Elliott and Margaret Leighton in The Confidential Clerk. 
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New Shows Reviewed 


“ Dust Under Our Feet ” (471s) 
HE visit of The Ulster Group Theatre 
provided the expected treat in the way 
of splendid acting and the not altogether 
unexpected evidence that good new plays are 
as rare in Ulster as they are everywhere else. 

Michael J. Murphy’s play proceeds in a 
series of lively duologues, the subject of 
which is never wholly revealed. Usually, 
the emergence of the subject makes a direct 
challenge to one’s powers of belief. The 
theme is illegitimacy in Armagh, where 
examples must be rare, since tragedy of a 
unique order awaits them. In Armagh, it 
seems, illegitimate females are able to pro- 
duce babies with the same secrecy and 
suddenness with which hotel thieves can 
make jewellery disappear in Devon. 

But Mr. Murphy has written sparkling 
dialogue, rhythmic and dramatic—of course 
in the local idiom—and his characterisation, 
though typed, appears rich and vital in the 
hands of these gifted players. The ram- 
shackle framework is forgiven so long as we 
are under the actors’ spell. When that is 
withdrawn, the story appears unlikely for 
much of its course and full of loose ends. 

Harold Goldblatt produced and also 


played with artistic realism the parish priest. 
The set by Henry Lynch-Robinson had a 


fire-light glow on _ picturesque _ kitchen 
squalor. The anticipated segment of low 
romantic rag-tag was ably set out by James 
G. Devlin, Patrick McAlinney and James 
Mageean. Margaret D’Arcy played the 
improbable illegitimate with sufficient charm 
and conviction to keep criticism temporarily 
content. 





“Dust under our Feet’’—Arts, 11th August 
“ The Old Ladies "'—Embassy, 18th August. 
“* The School for Scandal ""—King's H'Smith, 
24th August 
“Henry IV "—Arts, 25th August. 
“The Loyal Traitors ""—New Lindsey, 7th 
September 
“The Buccaneer ’—Watergate. 
ember 
“A Doll’s House "—Lyric, 
September 
“Juno and the 
September 
** Penelope "—Arts, 10th September. 
* Hamlet "—Old Vic, 14th September 
(see pages 15-16) 
“King Henry IV, Part 1 "’—King's H'Smith, 
14th September 
“The Confidential 
September 
(see pages 9-16) 


8th Sept 
H'Smith, 8th 


Paycock "—Irving, |Oth 


Clerk "—Lyric, 16th 











The company of ten had each the power 
to project Irish charm. They maintained 
their characterisations with perfect integrity 
whilst displaying unusual variety of facial 
expression and vocal intonation. It was like 
the play of light on running water. 

H.G.M. 


“ The Old Ladies ” (Embassy) 

N 18th August, Manchester Intimate 

Theatre Ltd. presented The Old Ladies, 
adapted by Rodney Ackland from Hugh 
Walpole’s novel. It is not three years since 
this play was last revived and its faults 
become more obvious on return visits. Even 
if we admit the presence of Mrs. Payne in 
Polchester—as strange a fancy as Fagin in 
Bath—the two Cranford ladies, Mrs. Amorest 
and Miss Beringer, would not have reacted 
as they have to do in this play. Mrs. 
Amorest would not have admitted her to 
intimacy, and Miss Beringer, scared to death 
of her, would never have volunteered to 
fetch anything from her room. Both would 
have had locks put on their doors and 
avoided her. 

Miss Beringer and Mrs. Amorest are well 
observed from nature and are still to be 
met. Mrs. Payne is a very rare bird indeed, 
a fire-bird of Tophet, and the difficulty of 
presenting her in human guise seems to 
increase with time. The play is thus always 
in danger of falling apart. 

In this production by Anthony Hawtrey, 
the necessary four-part set, showing three 
separate rooms and the stairway, was meti- 
culously designed by Margaret Peacock. 
Barbara Everest was charming and natural 
as the kindly Mrs. Amorest, and Marjory 
Hawtrey roused admiration for her artistry 
in making twittering Miss Beringer heard 
all over the house. The old ladies were 
sweet. Mrs. Payne is not an old lady; she 
is a harridan with a sordid and discreditable 
past. Freda Jackson made her frightening 
and sinister but not very old. Her perform- 
ance, though powerful, did not stretch to 
the full need of the author’s weird imagin- 
ation. H.G.M. 


“ The School for Scandal ” (King’s) 

ONALD Wolfit opened his new season 

at the King’s, Hammersmith, with a 
revival of The School for Scandal. 

Baliol Holloway’s production was lively 
and stimulating but failed in getting the 
younger actors to assume the elegance and 
style so necessary for Sheridan. 





Donald Wolfit himself was an admirable 
Sir Peter Teazle, being extremely moving in 
the “discovery” scene. Rosalind Iden’s 
Lady Teazle however lacked charm, though 
towards the end of the play she acquired a 
moving dignity. David Oxley made a 
boisterous Charles Surface and Michael 
Blythe was suitably suave as his brother 
Joseph. Two excellent performances were 
given by Ernest Hare and Frank Cariello as 
Sir Oliver Surface and Moses, the money 
lender. Dorothy Green’s Lady Sneerwell 
was somewhat over-benign and _ Ellen 
Pollock's Mistress Candour, though very 
amusing, was far too reminiscent of a very 
good Ugly Sister. 

The costumes designed by Jeanne God- 
dard were attractive, a tribute which could 
not apply to those worn by Miss Iden. 

L.M. 


“ Henry IV ” (Arts) 
HE Cambridge Arts Theatre Trust com- 
menced their two weeks season of 
Pirandello’s Henry IV at the Arts Theatre 
on 25th August, 

This play, concerned with an_ Italian 
Nobleman who believes himself to be the 
Emperor, Henry IV, who was kept waiting 
in the snow at Canossa by Pope Gregory 
VII, is almost entirely a one-man show. 

The Society was fortunate therefore in 
having in Tony White a young actor with 
intelligence, a good voice and an impressive 
dignity. Mr. White played the exacting réle 
of Henry with extraordinary insight. 

Gillian Webb and Tony Church gave 
good performances as the Marchioness 
Matilda Spina and Baron Tito Belcredi. 

The play was given a_ good straight- 
forward production by Peter Hall and Joan 
Jefferson Farjeon designed the attractive 
sets. L.M. 


“ The Loyal Traitors ” (New Lindsey) 
N 7th Septe:nber this new play by the 
Austrian playwright, Richard Duschin- 
sky, was well acted by a company headed 


by Robert Eddison and Mary Germaine. 
The play reflected the social consequences 
of the disintegration of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire in an interesting way but, despite 
much coming and going on the part of the 
characters, took a long time to bring us 
anywhere. The dialogue had many bright 
passages but in general it badly needed 
thinning out. Attempts at humour in 
characterisation were not quite successful 


a 


Nigel Patrick 
who is starring in Roger MacDougall’s record-breaking 
comedy success, “‘Escapade’’ at the Strand Theatre, 
is making his debut as producer with “Birthday 
Honours,”’ by a new writer in the theatre, Paul Jones. 
Donald Albery is presenting the play, which comes to 
the West End at the Criterion on 6th October with 
Moira Lister, Marian Spencer, Hugh Latimer, Beryl 
Baxter, David Stoll and Jean St. Clair in the cast. 


Direction was by the author and there was 
evidence of careful rehearsal. Particularly 
enjoyable performances were given by Mary 
Germaine, Peter Wyngarde and Grenville 
Eves. H.G.M. 


“The Buccaneer ” (New Watergate) 

HE “ Boys’ Own Paper ” appears monthly 

but I am afraid that no paper like “ The 
Buccaneer,” a clean athletic weekly paper for 
boys, has survived into this atomic age. If 
it had, no doubt the fate which threatened 
“ The Buccaneer ” would ere now have over- 
taken it. It would have been swamped by 
American coloured comics, heavily vulgar, 
precociously virile and blindingly gaudy. 
Fanciful, of course, but one of the most 
delightful things about Sandy Wilson’s 
unambitious but well shaped comedy with 
musical numbers is that “ The Buccaneer ” 
is miraculously rescued and set on the 





upward road to _ prosperity, 
abominable rival is routed. 

As old-fashioned types, Enid Lorimer, 
Sally Bazley, Guy Verney and Redmond 
Phillips had endearing charm. The trans- 
atlantic types played by Bill Nagy and Pat 
Pleasance had punch. Peter Bartlett, as a 
juvenile intellectual, had his own peculiar 
dry, wry appeal. Rachel Roberts was 
deliciously and devastatingly arch as the fly- 
away mother of this young prodigy. This 
lady had made more than one fortune out 
of matrimony and was sending out antennae 
in all directions for something she seemed 
to feel the lack of. Miss Roberts’ range of 
voice and of facial expression and her 
ability to point a line would easily entertain 
in a large theatre. H.G.M. 


* A Doll’s House ”(Lyric, Hammersmith) 

HE position of women in the home and 

in society has so greatly changed since 
Ibsen wrote A Doll's House, that it is a 
measure of his genius that the play is still 
far from being a museum piece. The revival 
at Hammersmith was rendered doubly inter- 
esting in having two Scandinavian stars. 
Mai Zetterling’s Nora in the later, quiet 
moments and in the hysterical dance scene 
was most moving: earlier the twittering was 


whilst _ its 


overdone. It may be the fault of the author 
that the childish heroine of the beginning 
seemed so totally lacking in incipient rebel- 
lion. Mogens Wieth, new to London, 
surprised with his excellent English, and was 
a Torvald of convincing possessiveness and 
complacency. 

Rosalie Crutchley’s Kristine made a deep 
impression, as did Michael Goodliffe’s gem 
of characterisation as the dying doctor. 
George Rose gained some sympathy for the 
out - of-luck Krogstad. Peter Ashmore 
adapted and produced the play and the set- 
ting by Reece Pemberton was Victorian 
Scandinavian to the life, though the incor- 
poration of the bedroom in the set put a 
strain on the small stage. FS. 


“ Juno and the Paycock ” (/rving) 
EFORE witnessing this revival of Sean 
O’Casey’s masterpiece, I believed all 
Irish people to be perfect, natural actors. 
I now know that they are not. The effort 
necessary to bring about an approximation 
to the author’s intentions was nearly always 
obvious. 
However, Frank Caules seemed to live 
the part of Johnny and he made a strong 
impression. Breda Breen gave a sincere 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Eggerson: Lady Elizabeth! This is most surprising. 
Lady Elizabeth: What's surprising, Eggerson? I've arrived, that’s all. 


Lady Elizabeth Mulhammer returns home from the Continent and is greeted by her 
husband. Always unpredictable, Lady Elizabeth has travelled back unexpectedly by train 
instead of arriving by air as arranged. L-R: Alan Webb as Eggerson, Sir Claude Mul- 
hammer’s confidential clerk, Isabel Jeans as Lady Elizabeth and Paul Rogers as Sir Claude 
Mulhammer. The scene is the private office in Sir Claude’s London house. Eggerson had 

just been on the point of leaving for the airport to meet her Ladyship. 


- The Confidential Clerk °° 


at the Lyric 
EW plays can have had such an over- end. Certain it is that “The Confidential 
whelming rapturous reception as that Clerk” is marked by a deepening sense of 
which has greeted T. S. Eliot’s new work “theatre,” and an economy in construction 
both in Edinburgh and London. “The which heightens the movement. But once 
Confidential Clerk = had its world premiere again it is a play on two planes; witty and 
at the Edinburgh Festival on 25th August ajmost inconsequential from one angle, and 
and came to the West End on 16th Septem- 


deeply philosophical on a score of counts 
ber. Henry Sherek presents the play at the 4 the other. Stimulating to a degree, it is 
Lyric a - . a a ilful indeed small wonder that the play is the big 
yin ~ Martin Browne is the skilful cuccess of the new season. 

Though so much lighter in treatment than A brilliant cast has been assembled, and 
“The Cocktail Party,” there is that same the elegant décor by Hutchinson Scott is 
indefinable atmosphere surrounding the another reason why from the first perfor- 
new play. The author one begins to feel mance it was apparent that this was a new 
uses some kind of wizardry to achieve his production which could not fail. 

Pictures by Houston-Rogers 
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Sir Claude: Well, of course, 
Eggerson, you're _ irreplace- 
abe 


Exggerson: Oh, Sir Claude, you 
shouldn't say that! 
Mr. Simpkins is far better 
qualified than I was 
To be your confidential clerk. 


Before the unexpectedly 
early arrival of Lady 
Elizabeth, Sir Claude had 
been discussing a rather 
delicate situation with 
Eggerson, who, after 
many devoted years, is 
about to retire, His suc- 
cessor is Colby Simpkins, 
who is Sir Claude’s own 
(illegitimate) son. He is 
terribly anxious _ that 
Lady Elizabeth shall take 
to the boy. Knowing his 
wife, he is convinced that 
if she does she will 
quickly be persuaded 
that the young man was 
in fact appointed by her- 
self. 


Sir Claude: But I thought that 
the Doctor in Lausanne 
taught mind control 


Lady Elizabeth: No, Claude, 
he only teaches thought 
control. 

Mind Control is a_ different 
matter : 

It's more advanced But I 
wrote you all about it 


Her Ladyship is given to 
the pursuit of numerous 
new cults, but none 
seems to cure her of her 
cheerful inaccuracy of 
mind. She meets Colby 
Simpkins (the young man 
finding the encounter a 
severe ordeal), takes to 
him immediately and he 
is her protégé in no time. 
She it is who undertakes 
the furnishing of Colby’s 
mews flat, and Sir 
Claude’s dream that his 
wife might even want to 
adopt the boy as their 
son, quickly appears by 
no means impossible. 











Sir Claude tells Colby (Denholm 
Elliott) something of the unreality 
that surrounds his relationship with 
his wife. Also he makes this the 
occasion of great  self-revelation. 
He longs for the love and under- 
standing of his son. He knows 
that the boy had wanted to be an 
organist, but had discovered he 
lacked the genius, and reveals that 
he too had had a secret dream 
once of becoming a potter, instead 
of the successful financier that 
fate decreed. But for all these 
inner confidences Colby seems to 
be holding back. 


Lucdsta: But J think you play awfully well, 
Coiby 


Not that my opinion counts for anything: 
You know that But I'd like to learn 
about music : 


I wish you would teach me how to 

appreciate it. 
Two months later in his mews flat 
Colby renews his acquaintance 
with Lucasta (Margaret Leighton), 
the tempestuous and extravagant 
girl who is also a protégée of Sir 
Claude’s, though Lady Elizabeth 
obviously does not approve of her 

wildness. 


Colby: If we all have to live in a wotld of make-believe, 
Is that good for us? or a kindness to her? 


Sir Claude: 
Upon life, 


If you haven't the strength to impose your own terms 
you must accept the terms it offers you 





Colby: Perhaps you've been very badly 
hurt, at some time. 
Or at least, there may have been some- 
thing in your life 
To rob you of any sense of security 


As she talks intimately with 
Colby, Lucasta becomes subdued 
and gentle—a different creature. 
It is clear that these two are 
attracted to each other. 


Lucasta Perhaps he'll adopt you, and 
make you his heir 
And you'll marry another Lady Eliza- 
beth 
But in that event, Colby, you'll have 
to accept me 
As your sister! Even if I am a 
guttersnipe 


Thinking to gain his deeper 
understanding and sympathy, 
Lucasta tells Colby of her un- 
happy childhood, and reveal§ the 
fact that she is Sir Claude's 
daughter, though little loved by 
him. Shocked by this totally un- 
expected news (for Lucasta has 
no suspicion that Colby is her 
brother, since he is sworn to 
secrecy for the time being), 
Colby lapses into strained silence, 
which the girl wrongly interprets. 
She thinks he disapproves of her 
irregular and somewhat sordid 
background, and gives way to a 
bitter tirade. 





_— 





Lucasta: You know I don’t like sherry. 

Kaghan: You've got to drink it, 
To Colby, and a happy bachelor life! 
Which depends, of course, on preventing Lizzie 
From always interfering 


Lucasta is her old, pleasure-loving self when her friend, B. Kaghan (Peter Jones), calls for 


her. Kaghan is a rising young man in the City, but his beginnings were humble, it seems. 
and he had been unable to discover anything about his parentage from his foster father and 
mother. So, like Lucasta, a sense of insecurity probably explains the defiant aggressiveness 
of his nature. 


Lucasta: I'm so hungry, 
I could even eat a 
herbal salad. 


Lady Elizabeth: That's 
right Just mention 
my name, Mr. Kag- 
han, 

And ask for the table 
in the left hand 
corner : 

It has the best wait- 
ress. Good night 


Lady Elizabeth 
calls on Colby as 
the others are leav- 
ing. She makes it 
quite clear that 
anyone of her aris- 
tocratic and gentle 
breeding could not 
possibly tolerate 
these two blatant 
young people. 
Colby is so differ- 
ent, and she settles 
down to ask him 
about his _ parent- 
age and back- 
ground. 





Lady Elizabeth: Then, if you 
never had a governess 
And if you never knew 
either of your parents 
You can’t understand what 
loathing really is 


Lady Elizabeth’s small 
talk comes quickly to an 
end when she hears the 
name of Colby’s foster 
mother. For Mrs. Guz- 
zard, she is convinced, 
was the woman who 
took in her own long- 
lost son, fruit of an 
early indiscretion. Then 
Colby must be her son. 
She is overjoyed and in- 
sists that Mrs. Guzzard 
is brought to the house 
to prove it, though Sir 
Claude is equally empha- 
tic that the boy is his. 





Mrs. Guzzard: We named the child Barnabas 


Lady Elizabeth: Barnabas? There's never been such a name 
In my family. Or, I'm sure, in his father’s 


The final scene of the play in which Mrs. Guzzard (Alison Leggatt), widow of a disappointed 
musician, reveals the depth of her mother love. She is able to demonstrate that Lady 
Elizabeth’s son is none other than B. Kaghan, who reluctantly owns to the Christian name 
of Barnabas. She bravely confesses also to a trick by which she ensured the best upbringing 
for her own son. Arising out of all this Colby chooses for himself the humble post of 
church organist—and who knows, perhaps the church itself beyond. The faithful Eggerson 
points the way, inviting the boy to his humble home. And Sir Claude turns at last for 
solace to Lucasta, the child he had ignored. 
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The duel scene from ** Hamlet’ at the Assembly Hall. 
Old Vic. 


This is the production now proving so popular at the 
In the picture L-R are: Laertes (Robert Hardy); Osric (Timothy Bateson); Gertrude (Fay Compton); 


Hamlet (Richard Burton) and Horatio (William Squire). 


HE Festival in Coronation Year opened 
very quietly with a simple service at St. 


Giles. In this the seventh season a solid con- 
fidence prevailed, maturity had been reached 
and any flourish of heraldic trumpets would 
have seemed an anachronism. During the 
sunny first week Mr. lan Hunter, the Artistic 
Director, spoke firmly of the immutable 
policy at Edinburgh to present only the 
highest in art. Any agitation to “ brighten ” 
and cheapen the Festival was doomed to 
failure. He emphasised this with an air of 
authority from the strong position of spokes- 
man of a worid-famous artistic event now 
thoroughly proved and not found wanting. 
The “ official *’ drama offerings of the two 
first weeks were T. S. Eliot’s The Confiden- 
tial Clerk (Lyceum) and the Old Vic produc- 
tion of Hamlet in the near-Elizabethan 
setting of the Assembly Hall. For the third 
week the Lyceum housed Edwige Feuillére 
and her Company in a new production of 
La Dame aux Cameélias, and Glasgow Citi- 
zen’s Theatre returned to the Assembly Hall 
with the ballad opera, The Highland Fair. 
The Confidential Clerk is featured in pic- 
tures elsewhere in this issue. This proved a 
brilliantly successful event. Many, remem- 
bering The Cocktail Party, must have been 
surprised at the humour of the piece, and 
lulled into supposing that very little lay 
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hidden beneath the amusing and often ironic 
manoeuvrings of several illegitimate off- 
spring and their too casual parents. But a 
dozen problems inevitably forced their 
attention upon even the most unwary of 
playgoers: the problem of man’s essential 
loneliness; the father-son _ relationship, 
divine and human; the desire of man for 
creative fulfilment; the relentless search for 
the Ideal in parent and child and the bad 
effects of childhood insecurity. In a lighter 
vein, Eliot, it seems, will not have it that 
blood is thicker than water! 

The playing was superb, from the beauti 
fully restrained performance of Alan Webb 
as Eggerson, the kindly confidential clerk 
and family friend, to the quiet but devasta- 
ting Mrs. Guzzard of Alison Leggatt 
Isabel Jeans dithered through the piece as 
Lady Elizabeth with most becoming 
fatuity, and Paul Rogers, as Sir Claude, her 
husband, confirmed our good opinion of 
him with a most convincing picture of a 
successful man fighting an inward empti- 
ness. two were very moving when 
they came briefly near to understanding 
each other. Moving too was the scene 
between Sir Claude and the son, Colby, on 
whom he had set such store. Denholm 
Elliott conveyed the boy’s inherent honesty 
of spirit with good As the 


These 


effect. two 





Glyndebourne Opera, again at the Festival after a break last year, presented the first British stage performance 


of Strawinsky’s *‘ The Rake’s Progress,”” a scene from which appears at the top of this page. 
scenes from Glyndebourne’s popular production of Rossini’s *“‘ La Cenerentola,”’ 


season with Mozart's ** Idomeneo.”’ 


Above: Two 
also in the repertory this 


Marina de Gabarain and Hervey Alan (/e/f) and Fernanda Cadoni, Sesto 


Bruscantini and Alda Noni (righ). 


young people with an unconscious grievance 


against life, Margaret Leighton and Peter 
Jones were colourfully in the picture. 

The popular appeal was strengthened by 
the luxury of the production. There was 
some cutting and tightening up before the 
play came to London, though the Edinburgh 
version seemed little at fault to this writer 
whose only disappointment was the author’s 
failure in the last act fully to face up to the 
Colby-Lucasta affair which had seemed so 
important in the second. In this he proved 
just as capable of mislaying the offspring 
of his fertile imagination as did the feckless 
Lady Elizabeth the child of her flesh! 


Hamlet at the Assembly Hall was intensely 
exciting, an effect achieved by Michael 
Benthall’s clever and speedy production 
sometimes at the expense of the poetry. 
With the audience on three sides of the 
stage quite naturally a problem was created, 
particularly in the soliloques, but in recom- 
pense there was a sense of intimacy with 
the players which almost amounted to 


eavesdropping, very noticeable in the closet 
scene. A visit to the Old Vic finds the 
production remarkably little changed. 
Richard Burton is more sure of himself, 
though still inclined to throw away some 
of the lines. But there is tremendous poig- 
nancy in this youthful Prince. Fay Comp- 
ton’s Gertrude has a rightness and a power 
to move which is all too rare. Never have 
we heard the reporting of Ophelia’s death 
so effectively done. Laurence Hardy's 
Claudius remains a straightforward, virile 
presentation that rightly scorns too flam- 
boyant a villainy. Claire Bloom's Ophelia 
in madness has the frenzy of extreme youth, 
while, mercifully, Michael Hordern main- 
tains a Polonius by no means senile, if 
suitably tedious. William Squire’s Horatio 
is solid and likeable. The lovely costumes 
by Kenneth Rowell if anything glowed more 
brilliantly against the inky blackness sur- 
rounding the stage in Edinburgh, but here 
or there, this has been all in all one of the 
most interesting Hamlets we have seen. 

(More about the 1953 Festival next month.) 























The scene in the Court Room in the Royal Artillery Barracks, Crayshott. 


Campbell 


Christie, co-author of Carrington, V.C., with his wife Dorothy, was himself a regular officer 


in the Royal Artillery, and has acted as president of many courts-martial. 


The play is 


presented by the London Mask Theatre, who also presented the Christies’ other recent 
great success, His Excellency. 


* Carrington, V.C.”° 


at the Westminster 


N_ excellently contrived and concrete 

theme, taut dialogue and shrewd 
characterisation combined with well sus- 
tained suspense lightened by considerable 
humour, make this new play by Dorothy 
and Campbell Christie first-rate entertain- 
ment. 


The V.C. of the title is a major in the 
regular army, who, owed considerable sums 
by the War Office and harrassed by an 
extravagant wife, takes the law in his own 
hands and finds himself court-martialled 
for appropriating public funds. 


The entire action of the play takes place 
in and around the room in the barracks 
where the court-martial is held. The under- 
lying currents of human emotions are 
brought forcibly to the front as the evidence 
unfolds the story. Major Carrington con- 
ducts his own defence and it is quickly 
apparent that but for his superior officer, 
Lt.-Col. Henniker, a technician, who is 
jealous of the major’s skill as a regimental 
officer and as a leader of men, Carrington 


would not have found himself in this pre- 
dicament. During the course of the two 
days we meet Valerie Carrington and Capt. 
Alison Graham of the W.R.A.C., the 
women in Carrington’s life, and in the end 
the final decision of the Court rests on the 
wife’s evidence. 

A splendid cast bring the stamp of 
authenticity to these often exciting military 
proceedings. Alec Clunes, rarely seen in a 
modern play, gives a faultless performance 
of great sensitivity as the unfortunate hero. 
Mark Dignam as the prosecuting counsel, 
Arnold Bell as the shrewd and kindly 
Brigadier and President of the Court, Allan 
Cuthbertson as Lt.-Col. Henniker and Victor 
Maddern as Bombardier Owen, are but a 
few in the lengthy list of actors who acquit 
themselves outstandingly. Rachel Gurney 
is clever in conveying the nervous tension 
of the wife, and Jenny Laird gives solid 
support as the loyal young woman who does 
all in her power to save the man she loves. 
Charles Hickman directs, with settings by 
Gower Parks. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 
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Sergeant Crane, Royal Artillery 
(Stuart Saunders) and Bombardier 
Owen, Royal Artillery (Victor 
Maddern), indulge in some light- 
hearted banter in the passage out- 
side the Court Room. Neither of 
them relishes taking part in the 
court-martial (the Sergeant is on 
duty, and the Bombardier a wit- 
ness) because of their great liking 
for Major Carrington. 


The court is assembled. Major 
Carrington is conducting his own 
defence, and his associate, Major 
J. P. Mitchell, M.C. (John Wood), 
is called to order for interrupting 
when Bombardier Owen is at the 
witness stand. Major C. O. P. 
(*Copper”) Carrington,  V.C.. 
D.S.O. (Alec Clunes), is seated 
with his friend, and at the bench 
L-R are Major A. T. M. Broke- 
Smith (Lionel Jeffries); Lt.-Col. 
B. R. Reeve, M.C. (Philip Pear- 
man); Mr. A. Tester Terry, Judge 
Advocate (John Garside) and 
Brigadier A. S. Meadmore, O.B.E. 
(Arnold Bell). 











A slight contretemps en- 
sues between the Judge 
Advocate, representing 
the civil law, and the 
President of the court- 
martial, Brigadier Mead- 
more, on a question of 
procedure. Meantime 
Bombardier Owen has 


given his evidence, and 
has related the incidents 
leading up to the charge 
against Major Carrington. 


Below: Major Mitchell and Major Carrington 

in The Accused’s Lobby during an adjourn- 

ment. Carrington is talking of his father—an 

army man of the old school—on whom the trial 

must have fallen heavily. He has sent his son 

a kindiy word wishing him success in his 
defence. 


Below: Captain A. Graham, W.R.A.C, (Jenny 

Laird), close friend of Carrington and another 

witness at the trial, has a private word with 

Major H. Maunsell, the Prosecutor (Mark 

Dignam). He is kindly in his attitude, but 
must, of course, stick to his brief. 





Major Carrington’s wife, 
Valerie (Rachel Gurney) 
arrives at the barracks. 
It was because of a fran- 
tic letter from his wife 
asking for money and 
threatening suicide that 
Carrington had tempor- 
arily borrowed from the 
regimental funds. Even 
so the matter might not 
have gone further, but 
for the persistence of his 
superior officer, Lt.-Col. 
Henniker. Left: «The 
local reporter, Evans 
(Richard Davies), hints 
there is a personal reason 
for Henniker’s animosity 
towards Carrington. Mrs. 
Carrington, a _ jealous, 
neurotic woman, scents a 
scandal. 


Carrington speaks in his own defence. He had felt morally entitled to the money, since he 

was owed a considerable amount by the War Office, which all his efforts failed to extract 

from them. Henniker too had been notoriously dilatory in pressing Carrington’s claim. 

But under cross examination by Major Maunsell, it is clear the Major’s case is weakened 

because he used some of the money to bet on a horse he himself rode to victory at a race 
meeting (for which he had gone absent without leave). 
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In a tense scene Valerie Carrington extracts 
from Alison Graham the confession that she 
spent a night with Major Carrington. She 
denies that they are still lovers and insists 
that though she loves the Major, he him- 
self only loves his wife and is desperately 
anxious to hold their marriage together. 


The following morning, Carrington sees his 
wife in the Accused’s Lobby and reluctantly 
asks her to give evidence on his behalf. A 
crisis has developed in their marriage. She 
says she cannot live on the army pay and pro- 
e for her sons’ (Carrington’s  stepsons) 
schooling, and has been agitating for some time 
that Carrington should leave the army and 
follow some other profession. Meantime, the 
Major has been living alone in barracks. 





Before her astonished husband, Valerie Carrington denies all knowledge of the letter asking 

for money by return because among other things of a demand for her sons’ school fees. 

Carrington whips out the letter, but cannot bring himself to read it to the assembled court. 
He tears it to pieces. 
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The court deliberate the verdict. 
Carrington’s defence, which had 
rested on his wife’s evidence about 
the letter, has been cut from under 
his feet, but nevertheless two of 
the officers who know Carrington 
personally and admire him, are 
prepared to give him the benefit 
of the doubt. The other two, 
Colone! Huxford and Major Pan- 
ton (Willoughby Gray and Geof- 
frey Denys, right) vote against 
Carrington, and it is left to the 
President, Brigadier Meadmore, to 
give the casting vote, It is a hard 
choice. 


The blow has fallen on Major 
Carrington, and the whole of his 
life—his marriage included—seems 
to lie in ruins. The faithful Bom- 
bardier Owen comes to offer his 
sympathy: he and his fellows 
would willingly mutiny on their 
popular Major's behalf! 











Carrington gives his friend, Major 
Mitchell, his belt—treasured emb- 
lem of his army career. It is clear 
that as yet he cannot conceive of 
any life apart from the Service. 
The tragedy is the greater because 
Carrington, like his father before 
him, is a born soldier and leader 
of men. 


Left alone to contemplate the 
implications and the ignominy of 
his dismissal from the Service, 
Carrington is rudely interrupted by 
the two reporters, Evans and 
Cooke (William Abney, right), who 
waste no time in offering him a 
handsome reward (in vain) for 
writing his experiences for the 
press. A moment towards the end 
of the play. 





Theatre Adventure — Second Thoughts after 


First Nights at Stratford, Ontario, 


4 Tom Patterson, whose idea it was, had 
known anything ap all about the theatre, 
the Stratford (Ontario) Shakespearean 
Festival in the summer of 1953 would never 
have happened. 

Among ali the plaudits (and they were 
many and unanimous) from major drama 
critics all over the United States and Canada, 
was one recurrent puzzled question: “How 
on earth did you do it?” 

Stratford is a small city of rather less 
than 19,000 people. It has two or three 
small old-fashioned hotels and one news- 
paper which was cold to the project from 
the first. It is ill-served by trains and buses, 
and, in common with most Canadian towns 
and cities, has no theatre. But it has a 
beautiful tree-shaded natural amphitheatre 
sloping down to the river Avon. And it 
has Tom Patterson. 

In this country it is not unusual to hear 
stories of young men who from boyhood 
have dreamed their big exciting dreams, and 
who see them come true while they them- 
selves are still in their thirties; but these 
are always dreams of big business, chains of 
newspapers, great commercial enterprises of 
one sort or another. Tom Patterson is the 
first to make a dream come true in con- 
nection with the theatre. With no know- 
ledge of what Americans call “show busi- 
ness,” he and his Festival Committee built 
a theatre which is unique in theatrical history, 
attracted the finest talent in the world, and 


by Margerie Scott 


organised a project that more experienced 
people would never have attempted. How 
was it done? Tom Patterson has a simple 
answer to that. He told THEATRE WoRLD: 

“It was all done on faith. We had noth- 
ing at all to start with and most of the time 
we had nothing to go on with either. At 
one time we owed the contractor $14,000. 
We had no money in the Bank, and he 
knew we hadn’t, but he went on working 
24 hours a day just the same.” 

One of the stories most often told is of 
Tom Patterson’s first trans-Atlantic telephone 
call to Tyrone Guthrie. At the moment 
when Guthrie asked: “What about money?” 
and Patterson named the fantastically modest 
sum he was able to offer, the telephone 
faded out, and the next thing that Patterson 
heard was Guthrie’s voice saying: “I think 
that will be all right.” It was not until 
Guthrie (most confusingly referred to in all 
Canadian and United States papers as “Dr.” 
Guthrie) arrived to look at the site, that he 
told Patterson he had not heard the proposed 
figure at all. 

There are many such stories in connection 
with Stratford’s First Annual Shakespearean 
Festival; Alec Guinness agreeing to play 
Richard III and the King of France in All's 
Well That Ends Well for expenses only; 
Tanya Moiseiwitsch designing (because she 
was given a completely free hand) the kind 
of stage and costumes she loves to design; 
that fine actor Douglas Campbell and 


(Continued on page 26) 


Alec Guinness as The King 
of France and Irene Worth 
as Helena in the modern- 
dress “All's Well That Ends 
Well” at Stratford, Ontario, 


(Photo by 
Peter Smith & Co., 
Stratford, Ontario) 








Right and below: Two views 
of the Stratford Theatre in 
construction. Right: The 
cement tiers, which were 
covered by cocoanut mat- 
ting. Below The huge 
canvas roof being placed in 
position. 


Pictures by 
Peter Smith & Co., 
Stratford, Ontario 


Below: The interior showing 
the Elizabethan type stage. 
The chairs in the audi- 
torium which runs round 
three sides are movable and 
comfortable. 














Theatre Adventure (( onid.) 


Michael Bates paying their own expenses 
to Canada to appear in the plays (Mr. 
Campbell to give the most finely motivated 
performance of Parolles that I have ever 
seen) and the Festival Committee agreeing 
with Tyrone Guthrie that this must be 
Shakespearean production at its best, with 
no pandering to “popular” tastes, and no 
cheapening of theatrical values. 


The Festival Theatre itself is a huge 
amphitheatre, roofed for this first year in 
tarpaulin, with an inner canvas of dark blue. 
The stage, with its deep apron projecting well 
into the audience, its different levels, balcony, 
pillars, trap and entrances from under the 
audience, is an experiment, and one which 
comes off magnificently. It is an actor’s 
stage, first and foremost, allowing for great 
freedom and completely free of restriction. 
The audience is on three sides of it, and 
very close, but none of the company seemed 
to find this at all disturbing. For the audi- 
ence itself it gives a fine sense of partici- 
pation, as funeral processions wind up from 
the cellarage; soldiers dash shouting down 
the aisle steps; the wicked Richard’s victims 
are hurled down the trap in fine Elizabethan 
style and their ghosts emerge from it to 
haunt his uneasy sleep. 


As Richard, Alec Guinness seemed to me 
on the first night to lack strength, and to 
¥ suffering from the effects of having 
played too many comedy films. This last 
was hardly the actor’s fault, since lines such 
as “What, is he in his bed?” are hardly 
comedy, and were only laughed at because 
a film-trained audience are accustomed to 
laughing at Mr. Guinness. In any case, this 
defect had been remedied by the time I saw 
the plays again a fortnight later. It was not 
until the nightmare and conscience scenes 
that Mr. Guinness really showed us what he 
could do with the part. He used throughout 
a wonderfully half-crazy lurching walk 
which added tremendously to his characteri- 
sation. His King of France in A/l's Well had 
dignity and wit; he gave us a King who 
could command affection as well as respect 
and to one reviewer at least his reading of 
the part left nothing to be desired. 


No actress ever had a finer opportunity 
to show her talents than Irene Worth as 
Queen Margaret in Richard, and the darling 
Helena in All's Well, and Miss Worth took 
her opportunity and made the most of it. 

All's Well, done in modern dress which 
owed something to Shaw and something to 


Wilde, and a good deal to Graustark, sud- 
denly emerged as a delicious bit of nonsense, 
instead of the rather dull piece of impro- 
priety it usually is. It is many theatrical 
years since I saw anything so enchanting as 
the dancing entrance of Miss Worth and 
Mr. Guinness, after Helena has effected her 
cure of the King of France. 

The company is, of course, predominantly 
Canadian, and Tyrone Guthrie had pointed 
out that it must become even more so 
(allowing for all necessary help from Britain) 
or the project will fail of its object. Among 
the Canadian actors, Robert Christie was 
outstanding as a_ thoroughly believable 
Buckingham, playing with great ease and 
imagination, as also was Eleanor Stuart, both 
as the Duchess of York, and as the Countess 
of Rousillon, to which parts she gave charm 
and distinction, aided by a really beautiful 
voice. 

This most delightful bit of playgoing was 
given an extra flavour by calling in the 
audience from their strolling under the trees 
and beside the river Avon with a fanfare 
of trumpets, and by firing a gun to announce 
the start of each performance. 





New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 


study of Mrs. Tancred. Donovan Winter 
presented Charles Bentham with ease. 

The play was produced by Jack Cunning- 
ham, who must have ordered the solecistic 
shifting of the holy image which drew 
attention away from the tragedy in the last 
Act. H.G.M. 


“ Henry IV, Part 1” 
(King’s, Hammersmith) 

ONALD Wolfit continues to delight as 

an actor and disappoint as a producer. 
His performance as Falstaff was round and 
full and it exceeded the general measure 
as much in mental prowess as in material 
bulk. The production was steady, stolid 
and unexciting, the gleam constantly dim- 
ming. Hotspur (David Oxley) was erratic 
and rather superficial. The Prince (Tom 
Criddle) showed best when he stood repen- 
tant before the King, played with dignity 
by Douglas Quayle. H.G.M. 


Reviews unavoidably held over through lack of space 


include: Penelope (Arts); All's Well That Ends Well 
(Old Vic); The Clouds (Hovenden Players); La Plume 
de ma Tante (New, Bromley); and Trial and Error 
(Vaudeville) Also produced too late for review this 
month were: Champagne on Ice (Hippodrome); Mac- 
beth (King’s, Hammersmith); Lucky Boy (Winter 
Garden); Spring Song (Embassy); The Devil's General 
(Savoy); Pardon My French (Prince of Wales); The 
Bolton's Revue (Boltons); and The Rosenbergs (Unity). 





Bobby: Would you 
mind trying my mic- 
rophone to sce if its 
okay? 


Bobby Denver, the 
famous crooner, 
somewhat dishevel- 
led after encoun- 
tering his “ fans,” 
blows into the 
Bentley home. L- 
R: Jack Buchanan 
as John Bentley, 
Virginia Hewett as 
Linda, David Hut- 
cheson as Bobby 
Denver and Doro- 
thy Dickson as 
Stella Bentley. 


Pictures by 
Kenny Parker, 
Oxtord 


Bobby I've lost my 
braces! 


Bobby Denver, un- 
failingly cheerful, 
tidies up, while the 
staid Mr. Bentley 
looks on astonish- 
ed. Denver has 
made his call on 
account of Gwen- 
doline, the Bent- 
leys youngest 
daughter, who has 
an embarrassing 
“crush” on the 
crooner. 


«As Long as They’re Happy ”’ 
at the Garrick 


ERNON Sylvaine’s new farcical comedy has settled down to a solid success at the 
Garrick Theatre. The play tells of a popular “crying crooner,’ who disrupts the 
Bentley household when the young Bentley girl develops a passion for him. The inter- 
vention of a psychiatrist, and particularly his good advice to the head of the house, does 
much to put matters right. Mr. Sylvaine is on occasion deliciously satirical, and hilarity 
prevails throughout, aided magnificently by the cast which is headed by Jack Buchanan, 
Dorothy Dickson and David Hutcheson. Roy Rich directs with telling speed, and the 
attractive set is by Fanny Taylor. 
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John: Skeffy—you are my only pal! 


The dog at least has shown in no 
uncertain way that he hates Bobby’s 
crooning. Meantime Gwendoline’s 
fierce “crush” on Bobby continues 
unabated, and to add to Bentley’s 
trials his daughter Patricia has turned 
up penniless from Paris, only to be 
followed by her impossibly eccentric 
husband. 


Bobby: It used to 
upset me terribly, 
but I'm getting 
used to it. 

Linda, the maid, 

is another of 

Bobby Denver's 

ardent fans. 

Unfortunately, 

every time she 

claps eyes on 
him she falls 
into a dead 
faint which 
naturally causes 
further chaos in 
the disrupted 
household. 

Stella Bentley, 

however, does 

not appear to 
harbour the in- 
tense dislike for 

Denver’ which 

is manifest in 
her husband. 





John: Now that is my 
daughter 


Michael Kenley 
(Stephen Hancock), 
a young pressman, 
has come upon the 
scene to nose out 
the story of Bobby 
Denver and Gwen- 
doline. But Patri- 
cia (Sally Cooper) 
sweeps down the 
stairs, having deci- 
ded to abandon the 
slacks and sweater 
wished on her by 
her bohemian hus- 
band’s outlook on 
life. 


John: You're not going 
upstairs, Stella! 


Stella: Yes, | am 


Mr. Bentley has a 
few words with his 
wife. Stella is, in 
fact, his second 
wife and _ step- 
mother of his 
daughters, and he 
has never really 
appreciated her 
preoccupation with 
the theatre, now 
given a boost by 
the presence of 
Bobby Denver. 
Gwendoline, mean- 
time, has had an 
hysterical outburst, 
threatened suicide 
and been put to 
bed to await the 
attentions of a psy- 
chiatrist. 





Gwen: Oh! isn’t he 
ghastly. 


Gwendoline (Susan 
Lyall - Grant) the 
teen-ager who is 
causing all the 
trouble, meets her 
incorrigible 
brother - in - law 
(Nigel Green), just 
arrived from Paris, 
and already per- 
fectly at home. 


Bobby: May I have another? John: 

Bobby Denver takes a hand in trying to. Mr. 

cure Gwendoline of her infatuation. He abandons his erstwhile staid conventionality, 

explains he has to employ an onion in his’ and throws a wild party as the only way to 

act, and confesses to a weakness for the bring his family to their senses. He imports 

bottle. Gwen takes him at his word with a blonde cutie called Pearl (Madi Hedd) and 
some tumblers of neat whisky. attires himself suitably for the occasion. 
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Now its the eyes I want 


Bentley, encouraged by the psychiatrist, 








Stella: Is this supposed 
to be your face? 
Back from the 
party, Stella is 
amazed at the 
scene which greets 
her. John has also 
produced a_ piece 
of “modern art” 
for everyone’s ad- 
miration. On the 
extreme right is 
t he psychiatrist, 
Hermann = Schnei- 
der _ (Frederick 
Berger), whose 
little plan is suc- 
ceeding admirably. 


John: Wf he can croon, 
so can I! 
In a final grand 
gesture Mr. Bent- 
ley demonstrates 
his skill at Bobby’s 
own game with a 
tear - jerking little 
number at the 
microphone. All 
ends happily, with 
Stella and Gwen a 
little less  stage- 
struck and John 
Bentley a little less 
heavily paternal 
and Bobby the 
sworn friend of all. 





Song and Dance Man py Eric Johns 


Jack Buchanan in “‘ As Long as They're Happy.’’ 


HERE has never been a name like Jack 

Buchanan, who was the _ debonair 
Prince of our lighter stage for so many 
years. He has been responsible for the 
success of countless West End musical 
comedies and revues and many a chanson, 
such as “ Who?” and “ Her Mother Came, 
Too,” will for ever be associated with his 
name. Yet he surprised playgoers during 
the war years, when he decided to play Lord 
Dilling, Sir Gerald du Maurier’s famous 
part, in The Last of Mrs. Cheyney. “ But 
he’s a song-and-dance man,” they said. “We 
never seriously thought about him as an 
actor.” For all that, he scored a resounding 


success in the Lonsdale play and has fol- 
lowed it up with scintillating performances 
in other straight plays—Canaries Sometimes 
Sing, Harvey in New York, Don't Listen, 
Ladies and As Long As They're Happy, the 
current Vernon Sylvaine farce at his own 
theatre, the Garrick. 

Mr. Buchanan fails to see why there 
should be a clear-cut differentiation in the 
minds of playgoers between actors who 
specialise in musical shows and those who 
normally only appear in straight plays. 
“ Straight plays and musicals are much the 
same thing,” he said. “If a few song and 
dance numbers are interpolated into a 
straight play it becomes a musical, and 
purely from the point of view of acting, the 
same artist could appear in either produc- 
tion with equal success. 

“When I was playing in The Last of Mrs. 
Cheyney, people would come round to my 
dressing room and say, ‘I never realised you 
could act!’ The remark was intended as a 
compliment, but proved how many theatre- 
goers are under the impression that musical 
comedy artists need do no more than sing a 
few numbers and master a few dance rou- 
tines. Nothing could be further from the 
facts. 


“Musical comedies are more serious 
works of theatrical artifice than they used 
to be. Take three of our recent British 
musical shows—Dear Miss Phoebe, Zip 
Goes A Million and Love From Judy. Look 
at the American shows that have brought 
success to Drury Lane since the war— 
Oklahoma!, Carousel, South Pacific and The 
King And I, which is now in rehearsal. 
Without exception, these musical shows 
were adapted from straight plays or stories 
which had previously been written as either 
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novels or short stories. The same is true of 
Wish You Were Here, another Broadway 
success already on its way to London. 

“ This means that the characters in these 
shows are more than pasteboard puppets. 
They are real men and women, demanding 
experienced actors to interpret them. The 
song-and-dance man must know how to 
assume a character other than his own. 


Nowadays musical plays demand something . 


more than the exploitation of personality 
and on that account the appearance of a 
musical comedy actor in a straight play 
should not be regarded as a minor miracle. 

“T was conscious of audiences labelling 
their favourite players as types when I saw 
Call Me Madam in London. At one point 
in the play Anton Walbrook, an actor 
usually associated with the straight stage in 
this country, was called upon to execute a 
few simple Charleston steps. More than 
half the audience could have danced equally 
well, yet he received an ovation. His 
admirers seemed so dumbfounded at the 
sight of a straight actor performing outside 
his particular province that they lost their 
heads. 

“If the truth were known, the leading 
player in a musical production needs a 
wider range than his colleague who special- 
ises in Rattigan or Anouilh. In addition to 
having to make a convincing characterisa- 
tion of his part, he must have sufficient 
singing and dancing ability to put over the 
musical numbers. Ivor Novello was an out- 
standing exception because he created lead- 
ing parts for himself in his musical plays, 
written in such a way that he never had to 
sing or dance. Oddly enough, the only 
serious straight part I have played was in 
one of his musicals — Niki in King’s 
Rhapsody. 

“The most shattering ordeal in all my 
career was taking over the part of Elwood 
P. Dowd from Frank Fay in the New York 
production of Harvey. It called for a 
special mental approach and in the ten 
short days I had for rehearsal I tried to give 
the impression of being fey and living in a 
detached world of my own. That was diffi- 
cult enough in itself, but as the show had 
already been running for years I did not 
meet the cast until three o’clock on the 
afternoon before I opened. Even then | 
only saw the clinic set; the other, the Dowd 
home, I saw for the first time five hours 
later when I walked on to the stage to make 
my first entrance. Never have I been so 
terrified, either on or off the stage! ” 
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Whispers from 


Brian Rix 


AST month Reluctant Heroes, the success- 
ful farce by Colin Morris, entered its 
fourth year at the Whitehall Theatre, when 
it registered its 1,25Ist performance. As 
audiences still show no signs of falling off 
there is always the chance that it might 
equal or surpass the figures recorded by 
Blithe Spirit and Worm’s Eye View, the two 
longest running straight plays. Blithe Spirit 
registered 1,997 consecutive London perform- 
ances and Worm's Eye View totalled 2,245 
performances, though there was a break of 
two months during the London run, when 
the production went on a short provincial 
tour. 

Brian Rix, who presents Reluctant Heroes 
and also plays one of the leading parts, 
proudly boasts that there have been no major 
differences between members of the company 
and they are all on good terms with each 
other, though there must have been times 
when the tedium of constant repetition 
played havoc with their nerves. 

On the other hand, there have been con- 
siderable changes of cast since the play 
Started its prior-to-London tour in 1950. 
Mr. Rix was in it then, so was Colin Morris, 
Larry Noble and Wally Patch. They are 
still playing their original parts at the White- 
hall, though Wally Patch left the cast at 


the Wings by Looker-on 


one time for seven months, when John 
Slater played his part. The part created by 
Dermot Walsh was subsequently taken over 
by Peter Hammond and is now played by 
Darcy Conyers. Elspeth Gray was one of 
the original leading ladies, tut she has been 
succeeded in turn by Gene Anderson, Pamela 
Abbott and Jeane Stenning. There have 
been minor changes of cast, too, which 
means that this company probably holds 
something of a record for the number of 
rehearsal calls. 

All the understudies have played for their 
principals and feel more satisfied in conse- 
quence. Mr. Rix is able to keep an eagle 
eye on the production, through being in the 
cast and seeing every performance. If it 
shows any sign of flagging or if there is 
evidence of comedy lines not getting the 
laughs expected of them, he calls the cast 
together for a pep-talk and additional 
rehearsals until he is satisfied that every- 
thing is running as efficiently as possible. 

Mr. Rix believes that the script itself is 
largely responsible for the length of the run, 
as the lines are intrinsically funny. Natur- 
ally professional players put them over to 
the best advantage, but such is his admir- 
ation for Colin Morris’s comedy that in his 
opinion not even the most inexperienced 
amateurs could succeed in murdering it. 
New laughs are discovered at the Whitehall 
from time to time, when a line creeps in 
by mistake. If the response is good Mr. 
Rix asks the author’s permission to retain 
it. If he agrees, it becomes part of each 
subsequent performance, but if he refuses, 
it is scrapped without question. 

Good audiences, says Mr. Rix, produce 
good performanges. Actors in a farce make 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 


Correspondent . . 


Dolores Gray and John 
Raitt in “Carnival in 
Flanders,’ ill-fated musical 
version of the French film, 
“La Kermesse Heroique.”’ 
Miss Gray, who became a 
star overnight in ‘Annie 
Get Your Gun” at the 
London Coliseum, has 
achieved tremendous popu- 
larity on Broadway since 
her return to America. 


ITH the revival of Oklahoma! for a 

limited five weeks engagement, the new 
theatrical season started off O.K. This 
latest production of the perennial favourite, 
which has been playing almost uninterrupt- 
edly somewhere in the United States ever 
since its opening some ten years ago, placed 
the Messrs Rodgers and Hammerstein in the 
supreme position of having four musicals 
running on Broadway at the same time, Me 
And Juliet, The King And I and South 
Pacific being the other three, and in honour 
of this achievement, the Mayor of New 
York officially proclaimed a Rodgers and 
Hammerstein Week. If we all hoped this 
civic gesture, so well deserved, might spur 
on this new Oklahoma! troupe to give a 
performance recapturing the glory of 1943, 
we were in for a bit of a disappointment, 
for while this company is well above the 


Mawby Green 


average generally assembled to go touring, 
it is not capable of bringing out the richness 
in this now cherished piece of Americana. 
But the main thing is that the music is effec- 
tively sung and with such an ever enchant- 
ing score, the evening could not help but be 
definitely on the delightful side. 

The season’s second production introduced 
the English comedienne, Anna Russell, to 
Broadway. As far as we can gather, she 
has yet to display in the British Isles her 
broad satiric thrusts at singers and their 
songs, coming to America by way of 
Canada, and to the legitimate theatre after 
a series of fabulously successful concerts in 
New York’s Town Hall. That she should 
come out on the short end of a seven-to- 
two decision by the drama critics after the 
all-out acclaim showered upon her by the 
music critics was, needless to say, totally 
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Echoes from Broadway (ontd.) 


unexpected, but it reveals the vastly different 
set of values brought to each type of per- 
formance, and the strengths and weaknesses 
of Miss Russell’s considerable talent. 
Although billed as Anna Russell And Her 
Little Show, “an intimate revue,” it is 
nothing more than straight vaudeville with 
Miss Russell taking the stage solo for a 
good half hour in each act, much as she 
would on the concert stage. She is a tall, 
Junoesque woman with the face of a res- 
pectable English matron on a beer-inspired 
spree. Her manner is irrepressibly hearty, 
as though nothing would give her more 
pleasure than to be able to thwack each 
member of the audience personally on the 
back. From this unlikely frontal equip- 
ment, a thoroughly trained, intelligent, often 
brilliant musician reveals her many skills, 
satirising as she does just about any musical 
style one can think of from grand opera to 
cornball operetta to French blues, from 
choir boy Handel to Spanish flamenco to 
English roundelays, etc., destroying the 
second rate in each by being musically so 
“true” that at times her take-offs are all 
but indistinguishable from the original, that 
shade of difference wreaking the havoc. No 
wonder aficionados of the concert stage 
adore her. Her method of presenting these 
satires, on the other hand, completely belies 
their subtlety by veering straight into bur- 
lesque as she kicks around the singers 
associated with each type of song. Often 
she comes up with something unexpectedly 
hilarious in these low comic excursions; 
unfortunately, just as often she has nothing 
more to give than another duplication of a 
low comedy cliché. Nothing here, however, 
to destroy her high standing on the concert 
stage. But as you move to Broadway, style 
of presentation becomes equally important 
with originality and variety not only 
expected but demanded. Then, too, just as 
much attention is paid to the words as to 
the music, and while Miss Russell, who 
writes her own material, can start off with 
a most promising premise for a lyric, sure 
to get a laugh when first heard, i.e. “I'd Be 


A Red Hot Momma—if it weren't for my 
varicose veins,” it is almost invariably flatly 
developed. Such, in brief, is Miss Russell’s 
problem as far as the Broadway musical 
stage is concerned and to be solved only by 
a clever comedy writer and a stern director. 


The third production, Carnival in Flan- 
ders, a musical version of the French film 
classic of twenty years ago, La Kermesse 
Heroique, was one of those mammoth disas- 
ters in which the author, director, choreo- 
grapher and one of the leads had to be 
replaced on the road to absolutely no avail, 
with $330,000 being lost after a six perfor- 
mance run on Broadway. What was once 
a dry yet droll sophisticated comedy, telling 
how the women of Flanders in 1616 stopped 
the Spanish invaders by making maximum 
use of their femininity, has been literally 
beaten to a pulp in this new version. The 
bad, terribly tired jokes; the American dia- 
logue swamped with slang; the bedroom 
farce story treatment, and old operetta 
production were close to unbearable, the 
sole saving grace being the presence of 
Dolores Gray at the head of the cast. Her 
performance and subsequent notices were as 
glowing as Carnival in Flanders was gloomy, 
the full measure of her triumph being on the 
miraculous side when one considers the 
complete shambles about her. As_ the 
Mayor's wife who becomes overly interested 
in the Spanish Duke, the part originated by 
Francoise Rosay, she was perhaps slightly 
miscast, or maybe it was just the incredible 
lines they gave her to speak, but she got 
away with them a thousand times better 
than the author deserved. Why you should 
listen to her when you know it is not worth- 
while (you don’t for any other member of 
the cast); watch her completely fascinated 
and burn your palms applauding her 
delivery of one dull song after the other is 
the personality secret that makes her a star 
with the biggest, and sets you longing to see 
her in a good musical, a prospect that may 
be delayed for several years for she has 
signed a motion picture contract with Metro 
Goldwyn Mayer for one _ picture—plus 
options. 
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Visit of the Bavarian State Opera 


T is seventeen years since a German opera 

company has given a season in London, 
so the visit of the Munich Company was of 
special interest, quite apart from the very 
real merits of its productions. A number 
of leading German singers have appeared 
as guest artists at Covent Garden since the 
war, but the remarkable achievement of 
importing a company of some three hundred 

principals, chorus, ballet, orchestra and 
technicians—enabled us to see and hear the 
individuals as part of their home team. 
The result was a beautifully smooth, unified 
production with a high all-round standard 
of singing and playing. 

Also it was a happy choice to select the 
late Strauss operas for this season. Richard 
Strauss was a native of Munich, so the city 
regards his work as peculiarly its own, 
and of the three chosen Arabella has not 
been produced in London since 1934 and 
Die Liebe der Danae and Capriccio have 
never been seen here before. 

Arabella, with libretto by Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal, is a romantic comedy set in the 
Vienna of the 1860s when, as every theatre- 
goer knows, love at first sight was the order 
of the day. Arabella and Zdenka are the 
daughters of an impoverished count who is 
living on credit at a Viennese hotel. Enter 
Mandryka, a wealthy young man who pro- 
videntially falls in love with Arabella, and 
the plot is filled out by complications 
brought about by Zdenka (dressed up as a 
boy), who is herself in love with another of 
Arabella’s suitors. It is a_ lighthearted, 
charming work, and Rudolf Kempe. the 
Generalmusikdirektor, drew a gay, delicate 
enchantment from the orchestra. 

Arabella herself is the centre of the opera, 
and sung by Lisa della Casa she was a joy 


by Penelope Turing 


to both eye and ear. Hers is a lovely voice, 
and her singing true and seemingly effort- 
less yet surprisingly powerful. Hermann 
Uhde, the baritone, sang and acted Man- 
dryka extremely well. On the first night his 
sounded tired, but by the second 
Arabella his performance had gained enor- 
mously in vitality and charm. Benno 
Kusche, familiar to Wagner audiences at 
Covent Garden, gave a delightful comic 
study of Arabella’s father, and Ira Malaniuk 
sang well in the small part of the mother. 
She is, by the way, an outstanding beauty 
among opera singers. 


Much of the credit for all-round excel- 
lence is due to the producer, in this case 
Professor Rudolf Hartmann the Intendant 
of the State Opera. The sets, designed by 
Helmut Jiirgens, were wholly delightful, 
especially the ballroom with its glass 
panelled walls with a vista of other dancers 
beyond, and the graceful staircase of the 
last act. The costumes by Rosemerie Jaka- 
meit included some ravishing dresses for 
Arabella. Altogether a performance which 
had all the virtues of a repertory production 
and none of the slovenliness which we 
sometimes associate with the word. 


voice 


Unfortunately I was not able to see 
Strauss’ last opera Capriccio as the first per- 
formance was cancelled owing to the illness 
of Benno Kusche, but it was hoped to give 
the performances of this work during the 
second week of the season as arranged. 


The 1953-4 Opera Season at Covent Garden begins 
on 19th October, and the repertory will include Die 
Walkiire, Siegfried, Salome, La Boheme, A Masked 
Ball, The Marriage of Figaro and Il Trovatore. A new 
production of Carmen will have its first performance on 
2nd November, and there is to be a revival of Peter 
Grimes, with the first performance on 14th November 
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Whispers from the Wings (¢ ond.) 


- 
the audience laugh and the impact of that Amateur Stage 


laughter upon the company is stimulating 
to a degree. It keeps them fresh and HE University of London. Department of Extra- 
Mural Studies announce a series of twenty-four 
counteracts the boredom of constant University Extension Lectures on ** The Development 
repetition. All the phenomenally long runs of Theatrical Presentation Throughout the World.” 
ps ate s . e ae. ey These will be held weekly in the Beveridge Hall, Senate 
have been musical shows and_ straight House, Malet Street. W.1. on Mondays at 7.15 p.m.. 
comedies, such as Arsenic and Old Lace, commencing Sth October. 
Whil re ‘ 7 The ‘ttl The lecturer will be Richard Southern and the 
ile the Sun Shines, The Little Hut, lectures will be divided into two parts: ** Primal Stages 
Seagulls over Sorrento, and of course, of the Wortd and the Origin, of the Picture Scene vs 
4 4 . , . "Ab a and * e evelopment o resentation in ritain.”’ 
Worm’'s Eye View and Blithe Spirit. Ft = Fat 12 eoneneaens 46 1s Bee, 
sasts of »se plays fo eir long ; ; 
casts f these pays found their ORS runs The Winifred Akroyd Players’ first autumn pro- 
easier to endure because they were obviously duction, on 16th October will be Haul for the Shore. 
inspired by the hearty laughter that greeted the farce which had a great success on. television 
ie ° ; 9 “ earlier this year 
their efforts night after night. Since they acquired their own theatre. the Christ- 
Few actors completely change their read- church Studio, in Albany Street. a year ago, this com- 
- > . M pany has presented six plays and built up a theatre 
ing of a part during the run of a show, but membership more than double the size anticipated 
that is precisely what Mr. Rix has done. The productions ranged from farce--Dandy Dick and 
4 a 7 Love's a Luxury—to drama-—Dark Return and The 
After Reluctant Heroes had been running Two Mrs. Carrolls—and also included two comedies of 
for eighteen months it was filmed and Mr. _ “ifferent types—Glad Tidings and Hay Fever 
: sa “2 ore) » ; . This season's programme will be increased to cight 
Rix played his original part—in the studio productions in the theatre, four or five of which will 
by dav and on the stage at night. When also tour hospitals The acting membership is steadily 
GCs. himself h h h ht his increasing, and, with such a full schedule in view, the 
he saw imse on the screen ne thoug ts 1S Society will welcome new members with the necessary 
interpretation far too aggressive. The film acting experience. 


had been completed so nothing more could To celebrate their cleventh birthday, the Kenilworth 

be done about it. but he took stock of his Players will present A Midsummer Night's Dream at 
: r ; the Talisman Theatre on 26th October 

stage performance, entirely changed the aan “i 

as S- wna « ~ > mar e Fleet Street Players are rehcarsing W. Somersct 

pitch of his voice, and approached the part BP a caf ngs aig atta egret Nay gy 

from quite a different point of view. He _ Fortune Theatre on 26th and 


27th October 
still wishes he could remake the film! 


(Continued overleaf) 





THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LTD. 


Another Record Year 


Ihe Thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting was held on the 22nd September. 1953 Thy 
Accounts were unanimously adopted 


Report and 


Year Ended 
31-3-'53 
£ 
11,453,461 
Subsidiaries, et 1,523,526 


Group Trading Profit 
Less: Depreciation, Interest paid, Interests of Outside Sharcholders of 


Group Net Profit--before Taxation 


9,929,935 
Less: Taxation (including £1,546,936 Excess Profits Levy) 


6,746, 550 
Group Net Profit—after Taxation £3,183,385 
a 

Appropriated as follows: 

Written off goodwill. etc 

Transfer to Reserves and increase in Profit and Loss Account 

Preference Dividends. net 

Ordinary Dividends, net 


29.881 (cr) 
balance 2,420,651 
§9,633 
732,982 
£3,193,385 
Preference Stockholders 
Issued Capital 


Dividend covered by net earnings after tax 
Capital covered by net assets 


£2.250.000 
53 times 
11.4 times 
Ordinary Stockholders 
Issued Capital 

Rate, of Dividend paid on present Capital 

Rate rarned on present Capital 

Net Assets attributable to each Ss. Ordinary Stock Unit 


£2.696.026 


Group Net Current Assets £25,.463,072 


Comparative Group Trading Profits 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


£4,599 ,656 £5,906,133 £8,173,679 £10,013 ,975 £11,453,461 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 
A Course of Twenty-four Ilustrated University 
Extension Lectures on 
“The Development of Theatrical 
Presentation Throughout the 


World” 


will be held weekly in the Beveridge Hall, 
Senate House, Malet Street, W.C.1, on 


Mondays at 7.15 p.m., commencing 
Sth October 


Lecturer: RICHARD SOUTHERN 


This course of lectures will be fully illustrated with 
material from the lecturer’s unique collection 
Fee for course, 25s.; Single lectures, 2s. 
Applications for course tickets should be made to 
the Accountant University of London, Senate 
House, Malet St.. W.C.1, and marked ** Extension 
Lectures’’ on the envelope. Single tickets may also 
be obtained in the Beveridge Hall at each lecture 











R WINDRAM Ltd 


Manufacturers of theatrical 
tireproot 
FLORAL DECORATIONS 
Since 1911 


12 Cecil Court 


London, W.C.2 Tel.: TEM 3391 








NOW AVAILABLE 
The Brilliant New Comedy 
YOUR WORLD & MINE 
by Frank Harris 
An Evening Full of Laughs.”’ 
Entertainment.’ | Simple Interior 
Professional and Amateur Enquiries:— 
MARGERY VOSPER LTD. 
32 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 


** 100% 


5m. 4f. 











IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
PARADISE ST BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M 
Full-time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Speech and Drama 
Full Particulars from the S&CRETARY 











A CENTRAL MEETING PLACE 


%* Rendezvous for Players and Playgoers 
* Regular Seasons of Plays and 

Late Night Intimate Revues 
*x Licensed till midnight 


Lounge. Food counter 
Ask for details of Membership Subscription 


IRVING THEATRE CLUB 
17 Irving Street, Leicester Square, W.C.2 
WHlitehal! 8657, 3678 








Amateur Stage  ( onid.) 


The Brighton and Hove Repertory Company will 
present a new comedy by A. Graham Phillips (thei 
producer) on 28th, 29th and 30th October 

The play is entitled Bottoms Up and will be presented 
at the Pavilion Theatre, New Road, Brighton. Any 
further information can be obtained from Mr. Phillips, 
53 Ashford Road, Brighton, Sussex 

Oxford’s Theatre Players will present Francois 
Mauriac’s The Intruder (Asmodée) followed by Lennox 
Robinson's Crabbed Youth and Age at the Highfield 
Hall, Headington, from 14th-16th October. 


From 27th-30th October The Athenaeum Players arc 
to present a new play, Daughter of Azrael, by Adrian 
Rendic, at St. Andrews Theatre, Vereker Road, West 
Kensington. This verse play was highly commended by 
several critics in the recent AMATEUR STAGE playwriting 
competition 

The Bradford Civic Players will present Under the 
Sycamore Tree by Sam Spewack from 3rd to 10th 
October They are also to present Macbeth on 2\st 
October for ten days 

The Leeds Art Theatre's first production, Harvey 
by Mary Chase, was given its first performance on 
2%th September and will run for five nights Their 
second production, The Winslow Boy is to be presented 
for five nights from 17th November 


The Teddington Theatre Club will present The 
Hollow by Agatha Christie on 15th and 16th October 
Frances V. Whitton will produce 


MATEUR ACTORS (experienced and/or trained) 

also those interested in Stage Carpentry, Décor or 
Stage Lighting, required by Christchurch Studio Theatre 
(non-professional). 156a Albany Street, N.W.1. Write 
to theatre or telephone TERminus 2079 

SK YOUR THEATRE TICKET 

Lytton’s Theatre Seating Plans. 42 London 
Theatres shown. 2/6 or direct, postage 2d. See page 
37. 139 Strand, W.C.2 


LACK CURTAINING Rayon, 48 in. wide, for stage 

or black out curtains, exhibition work, temporary 
floor covering, etc 45 yard roll £18. Cutting from 
Gayonnes Ltd., 22 Grafton Street, London, W.1 


OMMENCING OCTOBER. Evening Courses in 

Dramatic Movement Training (two nights weekly), 
Stage Movement for Actors and Singers (one night 
weekly) Apply for details to The Secretary, Art of 
Movement Studio, Woburn Hill, Addlestone, nr. Wey 
bridge, Surrey Tel.: Weybridge 2464 


I RAMATIC Societics, Managements or Authors can 
stage Production or tryouts at Irving Theatre 
Irving Street, Leicester Square, London. WHItehall 
3578 
IGURE STUDIES of models all ages as an aid to 
figure sketching Details to major applicants 
BCM/PALLETTE, Dept. T.W., Mono House, London, 
W.C.1 
OR SALE—‘* Dance & Dancers’ from No. 1 (15/-), 
** Ballet Today 1-34 (10/-). °** Theatre World” 
from September 1944 (40/-), ** Ballet”’’ from January 
1947 to October °952 (35/-). All plus postage. Mizen, 
12 Haverstock Read. Bristol 4 


OR SALE--Play Pictorial, Numbers 1 to 446 

Enquiries to Forrester, 40 Riversdale Road, Edin- 
burgh 

EARN ACTING TECHNIQUE privately. Few 

evening vacancies Baker Street studio October 
Write for interview to Claire Pethick, L.R.A.M., 
L.G.S.M., 379 Clapham Road, S.W.9 


ARIAN NAYLOR, Dinely Studios, Marylebone 

Road, N.W.1. Stage Training. Day and Evening 
Classes in Acting and Stage Movement Coaching 
exams, and auditions 


HEATRE ROYAL, ALDERSHOT. Centrally situated 

in this important Garrison Town. Freehold. For 

sale with vacant possession Sole Agents—-Marcus 

Leaver & Co., 42 Sackville Street, W.1 MAYfair 
4266. 


AGENT for 








WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL now available tor 
of SINGING and AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 
DRAMATIC ART LTD include 3 new releases:— 


Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUCGLAS INTENT TO MURDER. ADAM’S APPLE 
Thriller. 3m. 3f. 1 set Comeay. 8m. 3f. | set 
5/3 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


and 
PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS - SPECIAL COACHING FOR MANY HAPPY RETURNS. Comedy 5m. 7f. | set 
AUDITIONS, ETC - SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN Silien easibabiiie nas 


Diploma at the end of two-year cource HARVEY. The famous LAURA. _ First - class 


comedy success. 6m mystery drama 5m. 
For Prospect's apply Secretary Sf. 2 sets 9/3 3f. \ set. 9/3 ow. 
THE THIRD VISITOR 

CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 Comedy thriller 6m Lesley Storm's brilliant 
(FREmantle 2958) 2f. 2 sets 4/3 and moving § drama. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 3m. 4f. 1 set 3 

SLEPT HERE. Smash A LADY MISLAID. 
hit comedy. 7m. 6f Delightful comed 


x 4 * " T -oat.. 373 3m. 4f. 1 set. 5/3. 
i 14 E N Cc ae Sy ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS Send for FULL CATALOGUE (9d. post tree) to 


: ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
Established 1830 75 Berwick Street, London W.1. Gerrard 3822/3 

















FRENCH'S PLAY PARADE 


is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 


gives interesting information about plays t 
come A copy will be sent post paid on 
rece. pt of applicatior 4a 2 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTb 51 ial arts 


26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC? 
MAGAZIN E 


COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 
Another of EVANS PLAYS BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 

A CRADLE OF THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 
WILLOW DANCE. - PERSONALITIES - HUMOR 

by Dorothy Wright Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 yrs., 

7m 3f and supers ........46 net £6.12.6 3 years. Send orders to:- 


The new Christmas play recently Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 
televised Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 












































Complete new Lists now obtainable. Write to 


Evans Bros, Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 RR oe; 
QUALITY 
The Florence Moore Theatre Studi aes 
e riorence Wioore ineatre Studios EQUIPMENT 
Established 1925 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald Wolfit Usec by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
C.B.E., E. Guy Pertwee, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret Equipment available on hire for long or short 
Halstan and the late Marie Ault and Leon M. Lion periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT THE TRIX ELECTRICAL <h LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 
in the ART of the THEATRE Tottenham Court Rd. W.1 Museum 5817 ‘4 lines) 
25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Tel. Hove 33587 


® SLIM insweeks—on Dinely Reear Studios 


MONEY REFUNDED 
Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 


Revolutionary bath treatment nothing to ° 

y take internally, no _ exercises no_ rigorous Marylebone High Street, wi 

f dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope) Opp Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regents Pk. Stns 
¢ 


' | attach name and address to this advert. and §TUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
i 


























t to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 C€ 
Sarnée, tttehenn sa rand SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 
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YOU want BEST SEATS... 
{ WE have them 


PROWSE 


isg New Bond Street, W.1 
lelephone : HYDe Park 6000 
tor 


LONDON THEATRES CAR HIRI 


Self-drive or 
ICk SHOWS 


Chauffeur driven 
CONCERTS IRAVEI 

WUSK 17R, LAND 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS SE4 & ROAD 


OVER 100,000 RECORDS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 





